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ABSTRACT 

The promise and problems inherent in exchange 
activities are reviewed, subjects which the Copunission has focused 
attention upon are listed, and important questions about the exchange 
process are raised in this report which describes education and 
cultural exchange in 1972. The recent importance of cultural exchange 
is illustrated by such events as President Nixon's visit to the 
People's Republic of China; the U.S./U.S.StR. agreement in regard to 
the exploration of space, U.S. aid to refugees in East Pakistan and 
Bangladesh; and the more general technological and cultural sharing 
by nations. Recent topics focused upon by the Commission include the 
potential for educational and cultural interchange with the People's 
Republic of China, programs in teaching English as a second language, 
and the need for data banks containing information on activities in 
educational and cultural exchange. A major air of the Commission is 
to raise and pursue important questions about the exchange process. 
Ten questions are enumerated which concern such matters as whether 
exchange programs can contribute to peace between antagonistic 
nations, expand understanding, moderate conflicts, and contribute to 
more open societies. (SJM) 
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COMING OF AGE? EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE IN 1972 

International ioiml ami cultural exchange is as old as re¬ 

corded history. Our explicit, encouragement of e.\change-nf-pct>un 
activities as a means to improve the context of U.S. foreign relations 
has lieen a significant and continuous fact since the end of World War 

II. 

Simr then. Executive and Congressional branch support lias been 
uneven, though continuous. Many of the activities which have at¬ 
tracted the fluctuating interest of the American Government are those 
sjmnsored. encouraged or assisted since 1 OH 1 by the Korean of Edu¬ 
cational and Cultural Affairs in the Department of State. 

However, other federal departments also engage in important ex- 
chniu'e-of-person activities: the Departments of Health. Education 
and Welfare. AID. Defense. Agriculture. Commerce, and the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation are among the Executive agencies whose 
undertakings stimulate international exchanges between doctors, edu¬ 
cators. scholars, military jtersohnel. businessmen, scientists and a vari¬ 
ety of other professionals and specialist. 

Still other exchange activities result from the Governmental pro¬ 
grams providing humanitarian and technical assistance to less devel¬ 
oped countries. I hese activities engage the energies of gi fled American 
volunteers and volunturv organizations and nrovide training oo- 
po ft uni ties and broadened )>erspcctives to a significant portion of their 
leadership. 

A host of private activities, many of them not involving govern¬ 
ments at nil, play a significant role in the interchange of talented anil 
influential people, which in turn affects relations between societies. 
Private business, international professional associations, universities, 
trade unions, religious, fraternal and service organizations are among 
those institutions which are having an increasing, largely constructive, 
influence on the way countries and individuals understand each 
other—and themselves. 

It has long lieen understood—or at least ladieved—that personal 
relationships have a potential for reducing misunderstanding, dimin¬ 
ishing friction, enlarging common interests and facilitating coopera¬ 
tion among nations and cultures. But only in recent vears has this 
understanding led to n deep-rooted and broad-based ladi’ef in the value 
of purposeful oxclninge-of-person programs—a conviction which as¬ 
sures support for those that are demonstrable well designed and 
inn iiawd. * 

Perhaps nt no point in history has exchange-of-pcrsons achieved 
attention erptal to that which climaxed during the last twelve months. 
This may. therefore, he the most propitious moment in a long time to 
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examine <*riti**ti 11 y the entire process of cultural ami cdticational ex- 
change.cvcn as we seek toenlarge it. 

In order to illustrate tin* complexity as well as tin* promise ami 
|iml)!i*ms inherent in these activities, it is useful to list some of the 
events ami tendencies. many of them contradictory, which have 
pressed upon our national consciousness during recent months. 

Clearly the most >ignilicant and dramatic of thc-e developments was 
President Nixon's visit to the People’s Republic of China. As he hini- 
>elf phrased it. "Across the distance of lti.ono miles and 22 years of 
hostility.” a relationship^jvas-ivstcreil and the Imgmiiings of comity 
cstahlished. This summit meeting hurst upon public consciousness and 
m some significant ways, had heeu fused by an athletic event—the 
contest of two table-tennis teams. The impact of this event was con¬ 
siderable—even the subsequent discussions lietween the Cnited States 
and China became popularly known as "Ping-Pong 1 tiploniney.” 

It is noteworthy that one of several concrete agreements reached 
concerned the exchange of scientific, technical, edneafiomd. culturnl 
and athletic personnel. While the tirst meaningful steps following the 
Shanghai Communique were modest, they were significant : a numlier 
of American journalists were encouraged to remain in China after the 
Presidential party left, and there was a visit to the Cnited States hy a 
Chinese table-tennis team. Since then, a limited but nevertheless en¬ 
couraging imml h»i* of Americans have visited the PRC: and several 
Chinese groups, as yet not individuals, have toured this country. 

If the President's trip and tin* exchange agreements reached were 
the most recent example of the value of cultural exchange in improving 
communications, they were by no means the only ones. The Cnited 
States and the Soviet Cnion agreed to share knowledge and resources 
in the exploration of space, the war against disease, the advancement 
■ if science and technology, and the protection of the environment. 
Kadi of these agreements promises to engage new groups of iuiluentinl 
national leaders in cooperative aetion whieh should enhance mutual 
re-peet and understanding. 

I hiring the last year the Cnited States has taken other act ions likely 
to have constructive long term cultural and political consequences. 
Kven while the Cnited States sought to limit through diplomatic chan¬ 
nels the widening tragedy which liegau in what was Hast Pakistan, a 
numlier of voluntary American agencies went all out to provide per¬ 
sonnel and funds to help cope with the refugee consequences of that 
tragedy. Some of these activities wen* partially financed by the (iuv- 
erniuent of the Cnited States. When diplomatic relationships lietween 
the governments of the Cnited States and India were at their most 
strained, both official and private C.S. assistance to India remained 
high. 

Similarly, Isitii during and after the interval lietween the estab¬ 
lishment of Bangladesh and C.S. recognition of that goverment, a 
numlier of American agencies ami some of America's most dedicated 
medical and professional people were deeply involved in the resettle¬ 
ment of refugees, the provision of urgent medical assistance, the re¬ 
establishment of education, the housing of an uprooted people and a 
variety of the other services for a prostrate hut hojieful new state. 
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Despite tlu* absence of formal diplomatic rccrgnitiou tin* State De¬ 
partment ami flu* Agency for Interi.Mtional Development provided 
itr*r«*nfI\ needed funds to supplement ilu* voluntary eontriltutions of 
hundreds of thousands of Anierieans: nor did a similar hiatus in offi- 
eial relationships halt the I .S. (iovcnmient's support 'or eiiltiirnl 
exchange and technical and humanitarian coo pc rat ion with someeoim- 
trie- in flu* .MiddleMast. 

Also during flu* last year we have more elearlv seen multi-national 
corporations stand astride national sovereign! u*s. new teehuoloo’ies 
recognize not a single state Ixnder. and artistie expression transeend 
national Ik> umlaries. I lie f ril»aI dances of the val ions A frieati nations 
are no longer unknown in the American household: tliev are rapidlv 
lieeoming as familiar as the magnificent dance groups i»f the Soviet 
l limn or the folk hallel ol Mexico. 'I here is liardlv a nation in the 
world in which our music, our I molts, our paintings’, our theater and 
our him have nofstirred artistic imaginati<"i. 

Also, recently we have seen technology add massive new instru¬ 
ments in the service ot international communication. For some, the 
latest view ot their own planet from the moon l>e<_ r nn to seem a boost 
commonplace -while i.»r others, it deepened awareness of human 
interdependence.-(>u a more somlier note, the iustantaiu*<>us vie wine in 
American homes ol the Olympics in Sapporo. Japan and Munich, 
(tcrniany dramatize <1 for tens of millions of Americans the dangerous 
tendency to inject poiili.;;! protests, attitudes, and judgments. all of 
wliifli seriously threaten the international comity toward which tin* 
(monies aim. I he tragic events which occurred in Munich mav. Im*- 
enuse of their lirntal extremity, shock all those involved with the 
•rames into a reoewed understanding that their non-|mlitieal eharucter 
must he protected and reinforced. Klim ts to impede exchange. |K>rhaps 
as much as efforts to encourage it. hear testimony to the significance 
and v itality of this process, however. 

Because of our growing awareness that hlaek Americans are 
uniquely qualified to interpret to foreigners some of America's pmh- 
letns and its progress in solving them, the Adv isory Commissioti has 
appointed two of its mem!iers---.Mrs. Martha Lucas Bate and Mrs. 
Jewel La font ant-to assist the Bnreait of Educational and Cnlturai 
A tin rs in identifying ami using resource agencies so as to encon ra ••e 
increased interest^ and participation by hlaeks in exchange activities. 
In fiscal year the Bureau expanded these efforts to include the 
following: a grant of tjduo.oun was made to stimulate participation l»v 
hlaeks and other American scholars in exchange programs with 
Afrma: the Bureau co-sponsored the hugely successful Morehouse 
( ollep* (dee Club concert tour of five Af ieaii eountries: im-rensinglv 
hlaek colleges have liven entering into Bureau-s|>ousoied international 
exchanges through formal and informal eonsortia eomhining nei-di- 
Imritig colleges: ami. lastly, the Bureau continues to seek wavs foln- 
crease the nunilier of students from minority groups who eonipete for 
Fulhright grants. 1 

I*twisely Iwanse the cultural ami educational exchange process is 
now so massive, tin* Advisory Commission cannot make a definitive 
examination of the entire field. Even though charged bv Comness to 
do so. it cannot more than modestly observe the multi-form activities 
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executed under tin* I*'n ll»i'i«rl»t -11 :i_vs Act of l'.Mil. lint. during ihc part 
year tliis Commission has* examined in depth its mandate and made a 
new beginning toward fulfilling; its responsibilities. 

One result of this soul-searching; lias been that the Commission now 
meets monthly, instead of every three or four months. While continuin'; 
to learn ultout the educational and cultural exchange act ivit ies of other 
government and private agencies, the members have also been briefed 
regularly on the State Itcpart incut's varied exchange programs. These 
briefings have not only provided some perspective to our delibera¬ 
tions. they have considerably accelerated the Commission s ability to 
recommend future directions. The following are some of the subjects 
on v liicli we have foetised attention in recent months: ® 

1. The potential for edueational and cultural interchange with 
the People’s Republic of (’hina. 

g. Programs in “Teaching of Knglish as a Second Language. 
.*». The increasingly urgent need for data banks, with quick 
retrieval facilities, containing information on government and 
private activities in educational and cultural exchange. 

f. The purpose and effectiveness of the Commission's quarterly 
publication. h'.rrhiinr/i. 

Certainly this Commission enjoys a new cohesiveness, as reflected in 
the members* spirit of activism, dedication to purpose, and willingness 
to examine new approaches to fulfilling their mandate. ’I lie year ahead 
will inevitably Ik* one in which the specific goals and programs now 
in the planning stages are realized. 

If then* is any service we can render to the Congress, to the Presi¬ 
dent. and to the American people, it is perhaps in raising and pursu¬ 
ing importnn questions alxmt the exchange process which other groups 
may not have the time or interest to undertake. Hopefully we can Imtli 
illuminate the underrated |>otcntial of purposeful activities in this 
field and dissipate some of the excessive expectations. 

To attempt the latter is not to discourage the substantial enlarge¬ 
ment of support for international exehange-of-person.s programs. 
Quite, the contrary, these programs are now so established a fact of 
international political life, so important an attribute of scientific, edu¬ 
cational and cultural development, so distinguished a feature of 
athletic, artistic and creative activity that ( ^red uce the naive and mis¬ 
taken expectations which accompany tlBS^i^xss can only strengthen 
the. activities themselves. We Ijclievo the follcHving.questions deserve 
sober, friendly and constructive examination: 

(1) Cun exchange programs contribute to jieace between antag¬ 


onistic nations? 

(2) Can exchange programs significantly enlarge understanding 

among peoples and. if so. where and how? 

(Jl) Is it desirable and, if so. important that exchanges lie tween the 
United States and other countries, lioth large and small, be 
symmetrical? 

■ (4) What special problems exist for purposeful exchanges between 
societies which are relatively closed and those, like ours, wlpch are 

essentially open ? ,,, 1 . 11-1 

(ft) To what degree, if at all. should exchanges funded by the I;ul- 

bright-Hays Act be affected by the invariable changes in U.S. relations 
with other countries? 
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((’•) 1 'mi f>xcluinge programs help tr> model ate conflicts in situations 
where I'.S. relations with one country impinge on relations to all¬ 
ot her: or. conversely, do they tend to exacerbate such conflicts? 

(7) Ought the I .S.. at least in those exchange activities which are 
sponsored or linanced by Government, demand that such programs be 
based more on reciprocity than has sometimes been the case? 

is) Does political or ideological proselytizing by individuals or 
Groups sent to the I’.S. on exchange programs constitute a serious 
problem? (‘onversely. should selection of our own exchange partici¬ 
pants he based in part on messages of this type which they might con¬ 
vey abroad' Or. is the absence of this element in the selection process 
sufficiently advantageous to offset any negative political consequences? 

(!•) Should controls be considered which would limit the involve¬ 
ment of exchange participants in tin* internal politics of other coun¬ 
tries? To what degree should they he politically aware of the internal 
sensibilities of other nations, ami or should the I’.S. require that 
t hose from ot her count lies Ik- aware of ours ? 

(In) Do exchanges in fact serve to make more open a society which 
is relatively closed? 

These are by no means the only questions which emerge as the proc¬ 
ess of organized and purposeful exchange is widening, becomes ma¬ 
ture. There may in fact lie no satisfactory answers to some, of these 
questions and that fact may itself be the answer a mature people and 
their government must more clearly understand. These are. however, 
the kinds of questions with which the Commission is currently grap¬ 
pling and to which it is hoped helpful responses can lie made in future 
reports. 

The world lias heroine very much smaller, though not noticeably 
more unified or homogeneous. The speed and declining cost of inter¬ 
national travel is a significant factor in this. So is growing economic 
and scientific interdependence. Worldwide electronic communication 
seems to be an csneeiallv decisive fact and. most especially, the increas¬ 
ing global capability of television. 

In an earlier and simpler day organized diplomacy was almost the 
only instrument (other than war) by which governments adjusted 
their competing interests, pursued their conflicting goals and shaped 
their own world views. Diplomacy is more complex and often more 
difficult today, and not least among the difficulties art' those imposed 
by the instruments of communication which have infinitely widened 
and s|H*eded the moans by which nations perceive each other, share 
each other’s ioys and sharpen conflicts between one another. 

Purposeful educational and cultural exchange engages the most 
oifted iind the most educated, the most motivated and the most re¬ 
sponsive of nur various communities. Tt must lie better understood 
even as it must lie further encouraged. 




